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History, like the airplane, now moves at the 
speed of sound. Who would have predicted in 
August 1945, when the United States was drop- 
ping the first atomic bombs known to man on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and denouncing Japa- 
nese atrocities against American fighting men, 
that eight years later, in 1953, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon, in a Tokyo interview, would 
describe the disarmament of Japan as “a mis- 
take” and that the United States would urge the 
Japanese to rearm? How did this startling change 
in our attitude toward Japan come about? Has 
Japan changed, and if so, in what ways? 
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IN 1953 JAPAN COMPRISES MUCH THE SAME AREA—142,000 square 
miles—as it did in 1853, the year of the first visit of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry. While the area and the landscape are the same 
as they were a century ago, most other characteristics of the Japa- 
nese state have undergone considerable change. 

The Japanese Islands were settled by prehistoric migrations of 
peoples from several parts of East Asia, whose descendants pushed 
the native Ainu northward. The Japanese became a military and 
agrarian people living in a small state divided into many princi- 
palities. The emperor, believed to be a lineal descendant from the 
sun-goddess, Amaterasu, was both the high priest of Shintoism, 
the native religion, and the head of the government. Politically, 
the local communities were governed by clans, the heads of which 
traced their descent from the lesser Shinto deities and played the 
roles of both priest and chief, under the authority of the emperor. 
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In the period between a.p. 350 and 650 Japanese culture, based 
on the clan system, was revolutionized by the extensive introduc- 
tion of Chinese culture brought to the islands by an influx of 
Sino-Korean immigrants from South Korea. Two aspects of Chi- 
nese culture produced important political changes. Buddhism 
played an important role in altering the culture and the political 
system; and the introduction of the system of Chinese bureaucracy 
strengthened the control of the central government over the pro- 
vincial rulers. This, however, was accomplished at the time the 
authority of the Imperial family was declining. More and more the 
emperor became a religious and cultural leader, delegating politi- 
cal authority to one or another of a small group of powerful clans. 
The weakened emperor was guided by a civilian regent who exer- 
cised control in the name of the throne over both military groups 
and the local overlords. Japanese history records the rise and de- 
cline of great families in the continuing struggle for power. The 
Soya gave way to the Fujiwara clan, which in turn was replaced 
by the Minamoto. 


Rise of Shoguns 


The victory of Minamoto Yoritomo over rival clans in 1192 
meant that the military acquired supreme power. The institu- 
tion of the shogunate replaced the regents. The title of shogun 
(“barbarian-subduing great general”), bestowed by the emperor, 
had been created as early as 800 as a means of meeting extreme 
emergencies. The shoguns had always resigned when the crises 
passed; but Yoritomo had himself appointed shogun for life with 
the power to name his successor. The shogunate was a military 
dictatorship, and its creation on a permanent basis brought about 
the dualism which characterized Japanese government until the 
shogunate was abolished in 1867. 

About the middle of the 16th century the Ashikaga shogunate 
was fading. A decline in the importance of the clan and a corre- 
sponding increase in the power of the family resulted in the de- 
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velopment of self-governing units under feudal lords, the daimyo. 
As the authority of the shogunate declined, the power of the 
daimyo grew. Gradually regionalism waxed stronger, with loyalties 
to a feudal daimyo replacing those to the shogun or the emperor. 

Feudalism was established in the 12th century, but it was the 
Tokugawa shogunate (1603-1868) which froze society in a feudal- 
military dictatorship. The Tokugawas in 1638 adopted and there- 
after enforced a policy of exclusion and seclusion, which severed 
most contacts with the outside world. 


Policy of Exclusion 


Under this system the stratification of society was crystallized 
and class distinctions were rigidly observed. The privileged few, 
including the feudal landholders (daimyo) and their vassals, ad- 
ministrators and military forces (samurai), were supported by the 
commoners. Theoretically even the commoners were divided into 
classes: the farmers were at the top of the social scale; next came 
the artisans; then the merchants—disliked by all, since they did 
not produce but grew rich from the production of others; and at 
the bottom was the proscribed class known as eta. 

In the 19th century the feudal society of Japan was subjected 
to many stresses and strains. The food supply was limited. The 
policy of seclusion precluded the disposal of surpluses when crops 
were exceptionally large and prevented the import of food in bad 
crop years. There was a gradual change from a rice economy to a 
money economy, which brought with it a rise in prices. Since the 
income of both the samurai and the peasants was more or less 
fixed, inflation inflicted suffering on both classes and increased the 
power and prosperity of the merchant-moneylending class. 

Internal social and political pressures arising from unsolved 
economic problems threatened the shogunate long before the 
arrival of Perry. Any change could produce a crisis which might 
end with the fall of the shogun. 

The United States dispatched Commodore Perry to open Japan 
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to Western contacts and to obtain rights for shipwrecked sea- 
men, coaling and supply privileges, and the right to trade. After 
the adoption of the seclusion policy under the Tokugawa the only 
contacts between the Japanese and the West was the limited 
activity permitted the Dutch at Nagasaki. Prior to Perry’s mission, 
attempts by missionaries, sea captains and naval officers to break 
the barrier proved unsuccessful. Efforts were also made by British, 
French, Russian and American parties to deal with the Japanese 
ofhcialdom, but all met with forceful opposition. 


Arrival of Perry 

Perry entered Edo (Tokyo) Bay on July 8, 1853, and after much 
stalling on the part of the Japanese he was allowed to deliver to 
representatives of the shogun a letter from President Millard 
Fillmore addressed to the emperor. The letter explained that 
Perry’s objectives were “friendship, commerce, a supply of coal, 
and protection of our shipwrecked people.” Realizing the extent 
of the furor and the consternation which his visit had caused, 
Perry informed the shogun’s representatives that he would leave 
Japanese waters but would return in the spring to receive the 
answers to his proposals. 

After the departure of Perry’s warships, the shogun’s govern- 
ment was undecided about what to do. Copies of the President's 
letter were sent to the daimyo for recommendations. 

Perry, while in the Liu Ch’iu (Ryukyu) Islands, was advised 
through the Dutch that no business could be conducted by the 
Japanese due to the period of mourning for the late shogun. 
Disregarding this intelligence, he proceeded to Japan with an 
augmented squadron of warships, arriving in February 1854. 

Once again he was subjected to delay and evasion. The daimyo 
had advised resistance to his demands. While most groups in 
Japanese society wanted a change, few favored the opening of the 
ports to foreign commerce. The commodore, leaving Captain 
Adams to continue negotiations, moved his flagship up the bay 
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closer to Edo (Tokyo) and anchored off Kanagawa. This move 
caused concern at the shogun’s court, and agreement was quickly 
reached regarding the site for negotiations. On March 31, 1854, 
after an exchange of presents and protracted negotiations, the 
Treaty of Kanagawa was signed. Under its terms the ports of 
Shimoda and Hakodate were opened to American ships, which 
were to be allowed to take on water, wood, coal and provisions; 
humane treatment of shipwrecked persons was promised; the 
United States was to be allowed to establish a consulate at the 
port of Shimoda; most-favored-nation treatment was agreed to. 
The treaty did not open the whole of Japan to American com- 
merce and trade; but the United States did get its foot in the door. 

Very soon representatives of other states followed Perry to Japan 
and secured treaties similar to that signed by the United States. 
The British signed the Treaty of Nagasaki in November 1854; 
the Russian treaty was signed at Shimoda in February 1855; the 
Dutch succeeded in negotiating a release from their confinement 
at Nagasaki in a treaty signed in January 1856. The American, 
British and Russian treaties were approved by the emperor in 
February 1855. The importance of this action was not realized by 
the Western powers because they were unaware of the weakened 
position of the shogun. With the Imperial approval of the treaties 
the shogun for a time was able to silence the powerful opposition. 


Grant of Extraterritoriality 

Townsend Harris, the first United States consul to Japan, estab- 
lished himself at Shimoda on August 21, 1856. After disheartening 
difficulties he succeeded in concluding the Shimoda Convention, 
June 18, 1857, granting to United States citizens the right of resi- 
dence at Shimoda and Hakodate and trading rights at Nagasaki. 
The United States was given the right to establish a vice-consulate 
at Hakodate, and extraterritoriality was conceded. 

Finally Harris, on July 29, 1858, concluded the Treaty of Edo, 
which permitted the establishment of a diplomatic representative 
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at Edo and consuls in each open port. By the terms of the treaty 
Shimoda was closed, but Edo and four other ports were opened. 
Religious freedom was assured American citizens, and permission 
was granted for American naval vessels to use Yokohama, Hako- 
date and Nagasaki as supply stations. 


Antiforeign Agitation 

The Harris treaty was negotiated by the shogunate in the face 
of growing opposition to the opening of Japan. When the shogun 
sought the emperor’s consent to the signing of the treaty, it was 
denied. By signing the treaty the shogunate adopted a new policy 
without imperial consent and in the face of the opposition of the 
imperial court. The enemies of the Tokugawa were able to appear 
as the champions of the “divine” emperor and opponents of the 
“usurping” shogun. The balance of power was shifting to the 
Imperial court at Kyoto. 

Antiforeign sentiment, aroused by opposition to the opening 
of Japan, was used effectively by those who resisted the shogun 
and sought to restore the power of the emperor. In 1863 the 
shogun was ordered by the emperor to Kyoto to report on the 
conduct of his government. This action was unprecedented, this 
being the first time a shogun had visited that city since 1634. 

Then the emperor, on June 25, 1863, ordered the shogun to 
close all ports. The order was disregarded by the Tokugawa, but 
the Choshu daimyo, whose guns controlled the strait of Shimo- 
noseki, obeyed and fired on an American merchant vessel. The 
U.S.S. Wyoming retaliated by firing on the forts. On September 5, 
1864 a fleet composed of French, British and Dutch warships and 
one small American vessel attacked and destroyed the Choshu 
forts guarding the Shimonoseki Strait. The Choshu capitulated, 
and the Japanese government signed the Convention of Shimo- 
noseki, promising to pay $3 million indemnity. Less than a year 
later the four powers signed a tariff convention with Japan. 

While the shogun was able to suppress opposition within the 





ranks of the Tokugawa daimyo, the daimyo of the Southwest 
joined forces with the court nobles. By the autumn of 1863 most 
of the great clans of the Southwest were arrayed against the Toku- 
gawa at Edo and were supporting the emperor. The power dis- 
played by the West at Shimonoseki convinced the clans of the 
Southwest of the futility of armed resistance. They now sought 
to convince the foreign powers that the shogun did not represent 
the nation and that the peasants were angry because the shogun’s 
government did not cooperate more completely with the Western 
powers. The charge that the shogun did not speak for the nation 
was a telling argument with the Western powers, plausible be- 
cause of his incapacity to obtain the emperor's consent for ratifica- 
tion of the treaties of 1858-1859. Without the support of the for- 
eign powers the shogun’s cause was lost. 


Meiji Restoration 


Shogun Iemochi died in September 1866; the death of Emperor 
Komei followed in February 1867. These two deaths provided 
an opportunity for radical change. In October 1867 Yoshinobu 
(Keiki), the 15th Tokugawa shogun, received a memorial from 
the leader of the Tosa clan urging that he resign his shogunal 
commission as a means of ending the disastrous division of politi- 
cal authority. Completely undermined, Keiki, on November 3, 
1867, sent his resignation to the emperor, who accepted it. With 
the disintegration of Tokugawa power the Southwestern clans, 
led by the Satsuma-Choshu combination, were left in complete 
control of the court at Kyoto. After 250 years the Tokugawa 
shogunate had fallen, and the way was opened for the “restora- 
tion” to fuil sovereign power, in theory at least, of the 14-year-old 
Emperor Mutsuhito, who ruled under the name of Meiji (‘‘en- 
lightened government”) from 1867 to 1912. 

The Meiji Restoration was more than a product of clan ambi- 
tion. It was the result of a far-reaching revolutionary movement 
inspired by economic and social maladjustments which could not 
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be alleviated merely by replacing one shogun with another. 
Although often neglected by the shoguns and sometimes relegated 
to a position of poverty, the emperor, or the throne, remained an 
institution capable of evoking passionate feelings of loyalty, which 
were developed by the leaders of the Restoration into the cult of 
emperor-worship. 

With the restoration of the emperor the daimyo surrendered 
the official records of their feudal manors, and in 1871, by Im- 
perial decree, feudalism was abolished. While the decree legally 
terminated feudal rights, the social change involved required time. 

Following the Perry mission a number of Japanese went abroad 
to observe Western society and to study in Westerr schools. On 
their return to Japan they brought knowledge of Western methods 
and institutions, and they came to play important roles in the 
industrial development of Japan and in the shaping of its gov- 


ernment. 


Growth of Industry 

Late in the Tokugawa period, although rice was the official 
medium of exchange, money was the principal medium used. In 
all of the so-called “castle” towns trade in the products of handi- 
craft industries flourished. A division of labor was developing. 
Capital was concentrated in the hands of moneylenders and 
traders, dominated by the rice brokers of Osaka. A primitive form 
of monopolist mercantilism was in existence. 

With the Meiji Restoration factory industry was developed by 
both private enterprise and the government. Capital for the pur- 
pose was derived from merchant loans and direct taxes on the 
peasants. In the 1880's the government began to turn over specific 
industries to various financial groups, often at bargain prices. 
Both financial and industrial capital came to be concentrated in 
the hands of the same people, and most of the large-scale enter- 
prises were dominated by a few great “families” or combines, 
known as the zaibatsu. The government continued to maintain 
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its grip on military industries, and it built a government-owned 
and -operated national transportation system. Direct and indirect 
government control remained characteristic of Japanese industry 
until the outbreak of World War II. In the quarter-century fol- 
lowing the restoration Japanese industry expanded at a fast pace, 
but its growth in the succeeding quarter-century was phenomenal. 

After the restoration former minor samurai clans gained con- 
trol of the government. The new leaders, first of all, proceeded 
to abolish the last vestiges of feudalism and to create a central 
government which derived its authority from the emperor. 

The feudal fiefs were formally abolished in 1871. The new gov- 
ernment sent missions abroad to study technology and institutions. 
An army and a navy were created; a new national tax system based 
on the value of land was established; railroads, telegraphs, a postal 
system and public utilities were built by the government. Heavy 
industry necessary for the army and navy was developed by the 
government or by private industry with government subsidies. 


1889 Constitution 


The next problem was how to form a constitutional govern- 
ment which would preserve the rights and powers of the emperor 
as an absolute monarch and yet satisfy the growing demand for 
representative government. 

Hirobumi Ito, a leader of the small group controlling the gov- 
ernment, was the leading advocate of a constitutional monarchy 
with absolute powers. In 1882 he was sent abroad to study govern- 
ment administration and constitutions. He found the Prussian 
system the best model for the preservation of the throne’s position 
and powers. Between 1883 and 1888 Ito laid down the principles 
of a suitable document and paved the way for its adoption. 

The constitution was drafted in secret. Meanwhile, the dis- 
senters were dropped from the ruling oligarchy, and the right of 
the press to criticize the government was suppressed. A new aris- 
tocracy was created. A cabinet replaced the old Council of State, 
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and its first members were young men, with no representatives 
of the old nobility included. Local governments were reorganized 
in a compromise with democracy. The Privy Council, composed of 
members of the nobility and distinguished statesmen, was created. 

There was no constitutional convention, no consultation with 
party leaders, no popular discussion or debate. When the consti- 
tution was completed, it was approved by the Privy Council and 
promulgated by the emperor on February 11, 1889 as a gift to the 
people. The new constitution provided for a cabinet responsible 
to the emperor. The Privy Council was given authority to draft 
constitutional amendments and granted direct access to the 
emperor. 

A representative Diet composed of two chambers was estab- 
lished. The upper chamber, the House of Peers, included members 
of the royal family and the nobility. The lower chamber, the 
House of Representatives, was a body of some 300, selected for 
four-year terms by all adult males who paid a specified annual tax. 
The Diet had the right of debate and the right to question mem- 
bers of the cabinet. It was never able to gain control over the 
purse. The emperor retained the power to summon and to dissolve 
the House of Representatives. 

The constitution created a framework of government which 
included institutions similar in form to those found in democratic 
states but marked by features which made the development of a 
democratic system difficult, if not impossible. The 1889 constitu- 
tion has been aptly described as “a document embodying Japanese 
political principles under the cloak of representative institutions.” 

Following the promulgation of the constitution the government 
was dominated by an aristocracy which consisted of the Imperial 
family; the genro (“elder statesmen”); and the House of Peers, 
which included the former civilian court nobility, the daimyo 
(former great feudal lords), former feudal barons, those of the 
samurai who had promoted the restoration, wealthy merchants 
and financiers without whose funds the restoration would not 
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have been possible, and a few select representatives of the pro- 
fessional classes. 


In no modern state, except possibly Prussia, has the military 
played so important a role as it has in Japan. From 1871 to 1890 
the civilian advisers to the emperor maintained their ascendancy, 
but after 1890 the military began to graw in power. The Diet was 
inexperienced and failed to develop the leadership which could 
successfully meet problems or cope with the aristocracy, the mili- 
tary and the industrial combinations. 
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The Expansion 
of Japan 








BEGINNING WITH THE MEIJI RESTORATION, JAPAN Was expansionist 
in feeling and policy. Even before the restoration there were pro- 
posals to extend Japanese rule over Korea, Manchuria and eastern 
Siberia. By 1874 Japan had established a legal claim over the 
Ryukyu Islands. In that year the Japanese sent a punitive expedi- 
tion to Formosa and withdrew only after China had paid an in- 
demnity. In 1878 the Bonin Islands were occupied. 

As early as 1868 Japan moved to establish relations with Korea 
but met with little success. While its political position there re- 
mained weak, its economic position in Korea improved steadily. 
By 1894, 90 percent of Korea’s foreign trade was with Japan. 
Meanwhile, Korea and China developed even closer political ties 
than they had in the past. When the Chinese sent troops to help 
quell a rebellion in South Korea, the Japanese announced that 
they would also send troops. Japan pointed out that it had never 
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recognized Korea as a Chinese tributary, and its militarists pushed 
the government into war with China. 

Japan's victory over China marked the beginning of a new era 
in the Far East. It also marked the beginning of Japanese expan- 
sion, which was to continue almost unbroken until the close of 
World War II. The Treaty of Shimonoseki, which brought the 
Sino-Japanese war to an end in 1895, required China to recognize 
the independence of Korea; to cede the Pescadores, Formosa and 
the Liaotung Peninsula in South Manchuria to Japan; and to 
pay an indemnity. By a new commercial treaty Japan was accorded 
extraterritoriality and most-favored-nation treatment, and seven 
new ports were opened to Japanese trade. 


Russia, China and Japan 

As a result of the diplomatic intervention of Russia, Germany 
and France, Japan was obliged to agree to a retrocession of the 
Liaotung Peninsula in return for an increase in indemnity. Not 
long thereafter, in 1898, Russia obtained a leasehold over the 
territory which Japan had been obliged to return to China. 

By its victory over China Japan became an imperialist nation 
and was henceforth to be numbered among the great powers. With 
the other great powers it participated in the international expedi- 
tion to relieve the besieged legations at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion in China, supplying by far the largest number of troops. 
In 1902 Japan and Britain concluded the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
as a means of checking Russian expansion in the Far East. Japa- 
nese public opinion demanded that the Russian penetration of 
Manchuria be stopped. On February 8, 1904 the Japanese made 
a surprise attack on the Russians at Port Arthur, which Russia 
held on a long-term lease from China. 

The Japanese land forces quickly won a series of important 
victories. They easily overran Korea and invaded Manchuria, 
capturing Mukden. Port Arthur was seized, and Russian naval 
vessels anchored there were captured or destroyed. The Russian 
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Baltic fleet made an epic dash to the Far East, only to be trapped 
and annihilated. 


Treaty of Portsmouth 

Although the Japanese were victorious, they were spent; their 
communication lines were extended, and their ability to supply 
their forces was weakened. The Russians, for their part, were 
rebuilding; but they had suffered stinging defeats. Both sides were 
disposed to negotiate a settlement. Japan requested President 
Theodore Roosevelt to invite the two belligerents “to come to- 
gether for the purpose of direct negotiation.” The United States 
offer of good offices resulted in a peace conference held at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

By the Treaty of Portsmouth, signed on September 5, 1905, 
Japan acquired, subject to the consent of China, Russian rights 
in the Liaotung leased territory, part of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in Manchuria, and Russian-owned mining concessions 
in Manchuria. The southern half of the island of Sakhalin was 
ceded to Japan. Russia acknowledged Japanese paramount in- 
terests in Korea and granted fishing rights in Siberian waters. 
In the Treaty of Peking, 1905, the Chinese confirmed the Russian 
cessions. In addition, China opened 16 Manchurian cities for 
Japanese residence and trade. Japan secured the right to main- 
tain the military railway it had built from the Korean border to 
Mukden. 

The Japanese organized the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany to own and operate the railways in Manchuria and to de- 
velop mines and other concessions along the right-of-way. The 
government owned one-half of the shares and appointed the offi- 
cers of the company. 


Korea and Outer Mongolia 
The Russians still retained a position of paramount significance 
in North Manchuria and were pushing a project which would 
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put much of North China under their influence by making a 
protectorate of Outer Mongolia. Friction developed between the 
two powers over Manchuria. To make its Manchurian railways 
a success Japan required Russian cooperation. 

Negotiations over a fisheries dispute were used to open the way 
for a Russo-Japanese entente. A political convention of July 30, 
1907 pledged the two states to respect each other’s rights accruing 
from agreements with China and to recognize the independence 
and territorial integrity of China and to “preserve and defend the 
status quo.” A secret agreement provided for a division of Man- 
churia between them and for the special position of Japan in 
Korea and of Russia in Outer Mongolia. 

A convention signed on July 4, 1910 declared that should the 
status quo be threatened, the two states would decide on steps to 
be taken to protect it. A secret article, directed primarily against 
the United States, provided for common action should the Far 
Eastern interests of Japan and Russia be threatened. 

In 1910 the Japanese formally annexed Korea. 


World War | Gains 


When World War I broke out the Japanese declared war osten- 
sibly to fulfill their commitments under the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance. Actually, Japan was eager to avail itself of this opportunity 
to take over Germany’s possessions in the Far East. Within a very 
short time the Japanese gained control of the German leasehold 
on the Shantung Peninsula and occupied the German Pacific 
Islands. Despite the initial opposition of the United States, the 
Japanese were granted Germany’s rights in Shantung at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. The German Pacific Islands north of 
the Equator were made mandates under the League of Nations, 
and Japan was named the mandatory power. 

Within a quarter of a century the Japanese had emerged as a 
great nation, had added to their domain substantial slices of terri- 
tory taken from China, Russia and Germany, and had made good 
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their claims to other territory. Japan had also acquired extremely 
important rights in Manchuria. It was approaching the peak of 
its international power. 


Rapid Industrialization 


Meanwhile industrial development continued at a rapid rate, 
bringing greater and greater profits to the zaibatsu but not greatly 
improving the living standards of the people. 

By 1920 the population of Japan proper was 55 million—an 
increase of about 85 percent in 65 years. The increased population 
could be fed and employed only through trade and industrializa- 
tion. But industrialization and trade did not improve conditions 
enough to raise the standard of living substantially. This was par- 
ticularly true of the peasants, who remained at a low subsistence 
level. Further industrialization and greater development of trade 
were required to create a better life for the bulk of the population. 
Japan needed a period of peace in which to develop its territorial 
acquisitions. This it obtained in the decade of the 1920's. 

At that time Japan appeared to be making real progress toward 
a genuinely representative government. Industrialization created 
new social classes and increased the national wealth and income. 
New political leadership was coming to the fore. The first genuine 
party cabinet was that of Premier Takashi Hara, 1918-1921. 

The trend toward political liberalism did not alter Japan’s 
foreign policy objectives. Some very important problems in the 
field of external relations still remained. Foremost among these 
was the question of sea power in the Far East. At the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, the Japanese had agreed to a limitation 
on battleships at a ratio of 60 percent of that fixed for the United 
States and Britain. While this “ratio” gave the Japanese sufficient 
power to police the Far East and while it maintained the status 
quo, it was never acceptable to Japanese naval officials and was 
generally unpopular in Japan. At the London Naval Conference 
of 1930 Japan unsuccessfully demanded a common upper limit for 
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the United States, Britain and Japan. It was given parity in sub- 
marines and was granted a higher ratio, 70 percent, in light 
cruisers and destroyers. Heavy cruisers, however, were kept at the 
Washington ratio. Most Japanese were not satisfied with this 


arrangement. 

The growing nationalism in China was viewed by Tokyo as a 
threat to Japanese security and prosperity. And Japan’s security 
was thought to be menaced by the continued presence of Com- 
munist Russia in East Asia. 

The more liberal governments of the 1920’s were faced with 
economic and social unrest caused by the failure to improve the 
economic condition of the people. As the country’s productive 
capacity increased, barriers to Japanese exports were erected by 
other states. Markets represented a continuing problem which 
was further aggravated during the world depression of the 1930's. 


Tradition of Militerism 

Japan, as already pointed out, has a long tradition of militarism. 
Under a feudal system the samurai were one of the privileged 
classes; they were the architects of the Imperial restoration. In the 
constitution of 1889 (Articles XI and XII) the emperor was given 
absolute control over the military. The denial of the supreme 
command to the popular agencies of government perpetuated the 
special position of the military services and continued the dual 
government of feudal Japan. The services had the right of inde- 
pendent access to the emperor. The minister of war and the 
minister of marine were required to come from the services, and 
the resignation of either could bring about the downfall of a 
government. The services were able to dictate the terms on which 
a new government could be formed. 

Closely allied with the militarists were reactionary groups op- 
posed to liberalism, representative government, popular suffrage, 
labor movements, social reforms and international cooperation. 

The movement toward representative government and more 
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liberal policies which had appeared promising in the 1920’s came 
to an end in 1931. During the next decade political power gravi- 
tated more and more into the hands of the military, who wanted 
to continue the conquest of China. The military and reactionary 
groups advocated internal changes which would establish a totali- 
tarian state under the leadership of a divine emperor, with the 
military as the instrument of power. Political parties declined in 
influence, and restrictions on political action increased. Needled 
into action by its militarists and influenced by industrialists who 
sought freer access to raw materials and markets abroad, Japan 
once more plunged into war. 














Japan At War 








JAPAN WAS ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY AT WAR FOR 14 YEARS, from the 
beginning of the Manchurian Incident, September 18, 1931, to its 
surrender on the U.S.S. Missouri on September 2, 1945. This 14- 
year span included three different periods: the Manchurian Inci- 
dent (1931-1933); the undeclared war with China (1937-1941); and 
World War II (1941-1945). Japan was also involved in intermit- 
tent military action against the Russians along the Manchurian 
border. 

Japanese rights and interests in Manchuria dated from the 
Treaty of Portsmouth and the Treaty of Peking (1905). By these 
instruments Japan succeeded to Russian rights in the area. The 
rights thus obtained were augmented by the treaties signed in 
connection with the Twenty-one Demands, which Japan forced 
China to conclude during World War I and from which Tokyo 
was forced to retreat at the Paris (1919) and Washington (1921-22) 
conferences. 
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In Manchuria the Japanese had built a railway monopoly and 
had taken steps to develop mining and other concessions. The 
increasing power of the Japanese railways caused concern to the 
Chinese. The Japanese, in turn, were disturbed by the attitude 
of the Chinese Nationalists toward the South Manchuria Rail- 
way. In 1931 a conflict of interests which had existed since 1905 
came to a head. 


Conquest of Manchuria 

Some Japanese army officers took matters into their own hands 
and launched an attack on the Chinese. Hostilities spread, and 
despite the efforts of the League of Nations and the opposition of 
the Western powers, Japan gained control of nearly one-half 
million square miles of Chinese territory. In 1932 Japan set up 
the puppet state of Manchukuo and a year later extended its 
boundaries by the conquest of Jehol. 

When the Japanese army seized Manchuria its objectives in- 
cluded the seizure of power in Japan. Terrorist plots and assassina- 
tions of political leaders opposing the army characterized Japa- 
nese life from 1931 to 1936. A military dictatorship came into 
being in Tokyo. The military control extended to education and 
religion, both of which were utilized to glorify the state and en- 
trench military rule. Military authority, however, remained a 
class institution and never assumed a personal character. 

Between 1932 and 1937 the Japanese laid the foundation for a 
huge industrial development in Manchuria. When private capital 
proved to be insufficient for the purpose, the Japanese organized 
the Manchurian Industrial Development Company, half of whose 
stock was owned by the Manchukuo government. The company 
was given management and control over heavy industries. The 
South Manchuria Railway Company, under the control of the 
Japanese government, continued its monopoly over transportation 
and allied industries. 

During the same period vast industrial development took place 
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in Japan proper. The depression forced both a diversification and 
an extension of industrial development. As silk exports declined, 
cotton and rayon industries were established. Steel production 
doubled in the six-year period. The manufacture of machinery 
was rapidly increased at a time when trade was generally declining. 
Living costs mounted, and real wages failed to keep pace. The 
industrial workers felt the full effect of both the military dictator- 
ship and the forced industrial expansion. 


War With China 

The Sino-Japanese truce, 1933-37, came to an end when fighting 
broke out at Marco Polo Bridge, July 7, 1937. In the undeclared 
war which followed, the Japanese conquered large areas of Chi- 
nese territory but proved unable to conquer the whole of China 
and either force or negotiate peace. Both the Chinese Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists fought the Japanese. A stalemate 
developed, but hostilities continued. 

The Japanese conquered the wealthiest and the most densely 
populated parts of China. After setting up a puppet regime to 
govern North China territory, the Japanese turned to its economic 
exploitation. For this purpose they launched the plan for a 
“Co-prosperity Sphere.” This plan was designed to integrate three 
economies—the development of precision industry in Japan, heavy 
industry in Manchuria, and salt production and light industry 
in North China. 

The China war and increased tension between Tokyo and the 
Western states caused political instability in Japan. In 1940 the 
defeat of parliamentarianism was complete. With the dissolution 
of the major political parties and the creation of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association the way was paved for the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the military and the fascist-minded 
bureaucrats. The institution of a single national party had been 
inspired by European fascism. 

When a stalemate was reached in China, the eyes of the Japa- 
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nese warlords turned southward. German armies had begun to 
score smashing victories in Europe, and this weakened the posi- 
tion of the West in the Far East, giving the Japanese opportunities 
for action. In 1940 Tokyo demanded greater quantities of essential 
raw materials from the Netherlands Indies, freedom for its na- 
tionals to enter that colony, and opportunity for investment. 
French Indochina was threatened with military action if it did 
not halt the shipment of supplies to China. Late in June 1940 
Japanese troops surrounded Hong Kong, and the British were 
warned to close the Burma Road, which they did the following 
month. The Burma Road was an approach to China’s back door. 
Some 600 miles long, it connected Kunming with Wanting, near 
the Burmese border. When the Japanese captured coastal cities 
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the Burma Road became more and more important as the high- 
way over which Western supplies were hauled to China. 

Meanwhile, the United States had begun to impose restrictions 
on exports to Japan. On July 2, 1940 President Roosevelt issued 
the first proclamation under the National Defense Act, placing 
the export of arms, ammunition and specific other commodities 
under license. The export of scrap iron and petroleum products 
became subject to license control on July 25. These various re- 
strictions did not constitute an embargo but could have the same 
effect. While national defense was given as the reason for refusing 
licenses for export, the real reason was the policy of the United 
States which urged the preservation of the sanctity of treaties and 
opposed Japanese conquest. 

Every act of the United States and Britain which restricted 
Japanese trade or aided China tended to forge closer political ties 
between Japan, Germany and Italy. In September 1940 Japan 
signed a full military alliance with Germany. Tokyo demanded 
and was given the right to maintain air bases in French Indochina 
and to send troops to protect them. By stirring up the Thais, the 
Japanese forced the French to yield portions of Laos and Cam- 
bodia in Indochina to Thailand. 


Pearl Harbor 

On December 7, 1941 Japan launched a dramatic attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Almost simultaneously the Japanese attacked the 
Philippines and other Western possessions in the Far East. Within 
the short space of six months the Japanese armies, by a series of 
sensational victories, had driven the forces of the United States, 
Britain and the Netherlands from the whole of the Far East. 
France and Portugal remained, but on Japanese terms. The 
Netherlands Indies, the Philippines and Malaya were in the hands 
of the Japanese, who now controlled the vast natural wealth of 
Southeast Asia. 

The “Co-prosperity Sphere” was enlarged into the “New Order” 
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Japan’s world economic position, 1950 
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for “Greater East Asia” as Japan undertook to integrate the econo- 
mies of the newly occupied areas with those of Manchuria, North 
China and the homeland. This vast integration was started but 
never completed. 

The year 1943 marked the utmost extent of Japan’s conquest. 
From then on, Tokyo was on the defensive as the Allied forces 
pushed northward. When able, the Allies blockaded the Japanese 
outposts and then the home islands and continued to destroy 
their shipping. Soon the great resources of the occupied areas were 
being denied to the Japanese homeland. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese navy was smashed, and systematic 
bombing of Japanese cities leveled a major part of Japan’s indus- 
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trial plant. By June 1945 Japan was in a desperate situation, but 
still it refused to quit. On July 26 the United States, Britain and 
China presented an ultimatum for its immediate and uncondi- 
tional surrender. Four days later Japan announced its refusal. 
On August 6 the atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, and on 
August 8 another was dropped on Nagasaki. On August 14 Japan 
accepted the Allied terms, and the Instrument of Surrender was 


signed aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 


Surrender and Losses 


With this unconditional surrender the era of war and Japanese 
conquest came to an end. The capitulation was complete, aad 
Greater Japan was reduced to the pre-Meiji boundaries. 

As a result of its surrender Japan lost the territories it had 
overrun during the course of World War II. But it lost much 
more than this. Of the empire it had built before 1941 it lost all 
overseas territory, rights and capital. Its area shrank by 40 per- 
cent. It lost 40 percent of its capital investment—representing fac- 
tories, mines, railways and so on. It lost 40 percent of its under- 
ground resources. It lost its merchant marine and one-quarter of 
its movable capital. 

With homeland factories destroyed as a result of war bombard- 
ment and postsurrender dismantling, Japan’s overseas losses com- 
pleted the wrecking of the “Co-prosperity Sphere.” The loss of 
capital investment was serious, but the loss of raw materials and 
of markets loomed as far more serious problems for the future 
of Japan. 
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The Occupation and 
the Peace 








‘THE SURRENDER TERMINATED THE THREAT OF THE Japanese war 
machine to the peoples of the Far East, but it cannot be said to 
have brought peace to the area. The destruction due to the war, 
the removal of European colonial control which resulted from 
Japanese conquest, the new nationalism and anticolonial feeling 
of Asian peopies, the Communist drive—all have combined to keep 
Asia in turmoil. The Japanese surrender was perhaps a first step, 
but it was not the solution of Asian problems. The basic problem 
of the area—its low standard of living—was aggravated by the 
destruction and dislocation which the long years of fighting had 
produced. 

As a result of defeat Japan was no longer a great power. China 
had emerged from a semicolonial status to full sovereignty and in 
the United Nations Charter was recognized, at least nominally, 
as a great power and a permanent member of the Security Council 
with the right of veto. 
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The sudden surrender of Japan led the United States to change 
its occupation plans, which had been based on experience in the 
occupation of Germany and the Pacific Islands. It was decided that 
Japan would not be administered directly by the Americans, but 
that existing Japanese governments would be used as much as 
possible, subject to the directions of the General Headquarters of 
the Allied Powers. No large military government would be created 
as in Germany. Instead, a small organization of staff sections 
would plan the occupation policy to be implemented by the exist- 
ing Japanese government. The Occupation authorities would deal 
with the Japanese government and issue instructions to it. The 
individual Japanese would act on instructions from his govern- 
ment rather than from the Occupation. Military forces would be 
limited to those required to preserve order and to see that Head- 
quarters policy was carried out by the Japanese. 


U.S. Objectives 

The ultimate objectives of the United States with regard to 
Japan were stated in the “United States Initial Post-War Sur- 
render Policy for Japan,” approved by the President on Septem- 
ber. 6, 1945 and included in the instructions issued on that date 
to General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. These instructions were 


(a) to insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the 
United States or to the peace and security of the world; 


(b) to bring about the eventual establishment of a peaceful and 
responsible government which will respect the rights of other states 
and will support the objectives of the United States as reflected in 
the principles and the Charter of the United Nations. The United 
States desires that this government should conform as closely as 
may be to principles of democratic self-government, but it is not the 
responsibility of the Allied Powers to impose upon Japan any form ot 
government not supported by the freely expressed will of the people. 


The Far Eastern Commission in Washington, composed of 11 
nations, issued a statement of “Basic Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan” on June 19, 1947, which was consistent with the earlier 
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United States “initial” policy and with the directive given General 
MacArthur. All three conformed to the intentions expressed in 
the Potsdam Declaration of 1945. In order to secure the objectives 
of the victors, the territory of Japan was to be limited to the four 
principal islands and outlying minor islands. In short, the terri- 
tory acquired by Japan—most of it by conquest—foilowing the 
Perry mission was taken away. Japan was to be completely de- 
militarized through the abolition of the armed establishment and 
the exclusion of the militarists from all governmental positions. 
Efforts were to be made to give Japan an opportunity to build an 
economy that would meet the peacetime needs of the population 
and to encourage democratic institutions and associations. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers was to employ 
existing institutions wherever they furthered the objectives of the 
United States. The prescribed policy was to use the Japanese gov- 
ernment, not to support it. The Japanese were to be permitted to 
change the form of government in the direction of modifying its 
feudal and authoritarian tendencies. 

It was clear from the American victory over Japan that the 
United States would assume a predominant role in the Occupation. 
Soon after Japan’s surrender Washington indicated that it would 
consider the wishes of the principal Allied powers but that in case 
of disagreement the policies of the United States would prevail. 
In December 1945 the Moscow Conference of the foreign ministers 
of the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union agreed to the 
creation of the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied Council 
for Japan. The Commission established in Washington and 
headed by General Frank R. McCoy, was to formulate policies, 
review on the request of any member any directive issued by the 
Supreme Co:nmander, and consider other matters referred to it by 
agreement of the Allied governments. All military matters and 
territorial adjustments were excluded from the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. The establishment of the Commission, in theory, 
was a limitation on the freedom of the United States to make 
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policy. The creation of the Commission, however, did not limit 
the power of the Supreme Commander to act on the basis of 
United States policy decisions. General MacArthur continued to 
issue directives in accordance with the United States policy deci- 
sions as he interpreted them. The Allied Council, established in 
Tokyo, was a consultative and advisory body without power. 

The two bodies—the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council—did lessen the tendency of the United States to act wholly 
on its own and to provide a minimum of international coopera- 
tion in the formulation of policy for the Occupation; but the real 
power continued to be exercised by the Supreme Commander. 
The Occupation remained in the hands of the Americans. 


Role of SCAP 

To achieve its objectives with respect to Japan Washington 
established the office of Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers (SCAP), which combined military authority with the execu- 
tive authority to direct policy regarding economic, political and 
social reforms in Japan. 

To assist him General MacArthur assembled a staff of military 
officers and civilians. This relatively small group undertook the 
monumental task of remolding a society of some 80 million people. 
Throughout the entire Occupation both the Occupation staff and 
the Japanese government felt the influence of MacArthur. His 
was a Stabilizing influence in war-shattered Japan. 

The future disposition of Japanese overseas territories was de- 
termined in the wartime agreements reached by the heads of the 
great powers. At the Cairo Conference, November 22-26, 1943, 
Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek agreed that Japan would be “stripped of all the 
islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the 
beginning of the First World War in 1914, and that all the terri- 
tories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
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of China.” Korea, it was agreed, should in due course become 
free and independent. At the Yalta Conference, February 4-11, 
1945, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin agreed that the southern 
part of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands should be turned over to 
the Soviet Union. At the Potsdam Conference, July 17-August 2, 
1945, Truman, Churchill, Attlee and Stalin, with the approval of 
Chiang Kai-shek, reaffirmed the Cairo Declaration to the effect 
that the Japanese should be limited to the four principal islands 
‘and such minor islands as we determine.” The final legal disposi- 
tion of territory would have to await the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty, but it is clear that in accepting the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement as the basis for surrender, Japan gave up all 
claims to overseas territory. 

With the close of hostilities all of the victors promptly pro- 
ceeded to take over those Japanese overseas territories to which 
they felt they had a right or which had been allocated to them 
by prior agreement. Chinese Nationalist troops occupied Formosa, 
the Pescadores and part of Manchuria. Chinese Communists and 
Soviet troops occupied other parts of Manchuria. The United 
States held the Mariana, Caroline, Marshall and Ryukyu islands. 
The Soviet Union took possession of the Kuriles and southern 
Sakhalin. The occupation issue was settled on a de facto basis, 
even if the de jure determination was yet to come. 

From the close of the war to the end of 1947 Japan was forced 
to receive over 5 million overseas Japanese, soldiers and civilians. 
While repatriation was not a function of SCAP, the absorption 
of this large number of displaced persons proved a major problem 
not only for the Japanese government but also for SCAP. 


Demilitarization 

The objective of demilitarization included both the destruction 
of the machinery for war and of the intellectual or spiritual causes 
of militarism. The army was abolished, and the war-material pro- 
ductive plant was destroyed. All this was relatively easy. The hard 
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part of SCAP’s assignment was the eradication of the military 
spirit. To this end the Occupation excluded Japanese military 
leaders from all forms of public life and undertook to prosecute 
those accused of war crimes. The major war criminals were tried 
and convicted by an international military tribunal. 

In dismantling Japanese war potential it was necessary to de- 
termine just which industries were to be included. Aircraft, syn- 
thetic oil and synthetic rubber industries were declared to be war 
industries and destroyed. The steel, chemical and machine-tool 
industries were limited but not eliminated. 

Originally it was decided that the industrial plant should be 
dismantled to be used in the payment of reparations. But little 
actual dismantling took place because the victors could not agree 
on what each was to get. Moreover, before the program was well 
under way the United States changed its policy and, instead of 
wishing to see Japan stripped of its industry, became more inter- 
ested in seeing it built up as an ally against the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 


New Constitution 

The Occupation also undertook to remodel the old political 
and legal structure of Japan. Changes made by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, either in fulfillment of SCAP directives or on “advice” 
_of the Occupation, brought about a complete revision of the 
governmental system. Yet this was accomplished under the terms 
of the Meiji constitution and without writing a new instrument. 

Then, prodded by the Supreme Commander, the Japanese 
government undertook to draft a new constitution. A satisfactory 
draft was prepared only after vigorous suggestion from SCAP, and 
only after parts of it had been formulated within SCAP itself. 
With General MacArthur’s approval the new constitution was 
proclaimed by the emperor on May 3, 1947. For the Japanese it 
was nothing short of a revolutionary document. Under its pro- 
visions sovereignty rests with the people and no longer with the 
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emperor. The doctrine of popular sovereignty is defined in an 
extensive bill of rights. The emperor was stripped of his consti- 
tutional powers and became a symbol of the state and of the unity 
of the people. 

The legislative and executive branches of the new government 
were patterned after the British model. The new Diet was given 
overwhelming political power.. The House of Peers became the 
House of Councillors, its members being elected for four-year 
terms. The House of Representatives is composed of representa- 
tives also elected for four-year terms. The new electorate is not 
limited by virtue of income, sex or status in society. The prime 
minister is selected by the Diet and responsible to it, and a ma- 
jority of his cabinet must be Diet members. 

The judicial branch is patterned after the American model. 
The constitution recognizes the principle of an independent 
judiciary and gives to the courts the power to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of law and of administrative action. 

Under the Meiji constitution, local government was primarily 
the agent of the central power. The new constitution made pro- 
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vision for the popular election of chief local officials, the abolition 
of the neighborhood associations, the elimination of the centrally 
controlled police and the granting of greater power to the local 
legislative assemblies. 

Under the 1947 constitution Japan renounced war as a national 
policy and its government was enjoined from going to war. The 
constitution proscribed belligerency and forbade the maintenance 
of an army, navy or air force. 

Educational reform was carried out by SCAP on a broad scale. 
The aims of specific reforms were to create a more intelligent and 
critical public opinion and to train the Japanese for responsible 
citizenship. The period of compulsory education was extended 
from six to nine years. The prewar system was replaced by the 
American pattern of six-year elementary schools, three-year junior 
high schools, three-year senior high schools, and four-year colleges. 
A strenuous effort was made to establish equal opportunity for 
all to go to school. In the curricula of the schools the traditional 
emphasis on ethics, under which supernationalism had _ been 
taught, was replaced by an emphasis on social studies. Textbooks 
were rewritten, modern teaching methods were introduced, and 
the centralized control of the ministry of education was greatly 
modified. The system of locally elected school boards was adopted. 
Each school district has organized a parent-teacher organization. 


Social Changes 

For the first time in Japanese history women acquired equal 
legal rights with men in the fields of education and politics. The 
Occupation policies encouraged the development of individu- 
alism. The emphasis was shifted from the family to the individual 
as the unit of society. In many ‘ways this was the most far-reaching 
result of the Occupation. 

Efforts were made to terminate the high concentration of wealth 
held by a few “families” (zaibatsu), to break up combines, and to 
encourage a wider and more general distribution of income and 
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of the ownership of production. Great central holdings were dis- 
solved and their assets were taken over by the government for 
subsequent sale. Actually, capital levies, high income taxes and 
inflation virtually wiped out the great family fortunes after World 
War II. The zaibatsu leaders and their lieutenants were forbidden 
to participate in either business or politics. An attack was made 
on the larger corporations which are capable of wielding mo- 
nopoly power. 

Subsequently, when Japanese industrial recovery required it, 
the Occupation retreated from the policy of breaking up the large 
corporations. The victory of the Communists in China gave rise 
to a program of building industrial strength in Japan at a more 
rapid rate. To promote rapid industrialization and more efficient 
operation of the industrial plants the larger corporations were 
allowed to continue. 

The Occupation also made possible the development of Japan’s 
free labor movement. The right of collective bargaining was recog- 
nized. Unions were permitted, and many were quickly organized 
and grew at phenomenal speed. By 1950 union membership had 
reached the total of 7 million. It is as yet impossible, however, to 
determine whether or not the Japanese labor movement will prove 
either durable or effective. 

Among the most striking and best-heralded Occupation reforms 
was the redistribution of agricultural land. This included the en- 
forced sale to the government of all land held by absentee land- 
lords; the resale of these lands to former tenants who had culti- 
vated them; and permission for farmer-landlords to retain the 
land cultivated by their families, and, in addition, 2.5 acres of 
tenant-cultivated land. By 1952, 90 percent of all cultivated land 
had been acquired by those who worked it. 


Democratization by Fiat 
The Occupation policies displayed many contradictions. The 
democratization of an alien people by means of military Occupa- 
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tion was different from what Americans generally regard as de- 
mocracy. It was a democratization that was applied by fiat, direct 
and implied. It expressed and implemented United States policy 
rather than Japanese desires. It involved the transplanting of 
governmental forms and institutions from one people to another. 
All of these aspects made the Occupation system a unique ex- 


periment. 

The Occupation gave the Japanese a period of intensive train- 
ing in American concepts of government, politics, economic struc- 
ture, social organization and institutions. It demonstrated to the 
Japanese the faith the United States has in the democratic process. 
Great interest was thus aroused in Japan concerning the American 
way of life. The Occupation caused a soul-searching reappraisal 
of the Japanese way of life, and particularly of forms of social 
organization. 

In many ways the Occupation transformed Japan. Only the 
passage of time will reveal the extent to which the transformations 
thus brought about will prove permanent. Certainly the changes 
were not limited to form only. The Occupation tackled and 
assisted in the solution of a number of serious problems which 
confronted the Japanese people. But there were many problems 
which the Occupation was unable to solve and others it did not 
tackle. As is true of all military occupations, the American Occu- 
pation created a number of problems for the Japanese. These 
continue to face the Japanese, and the future of Japan will de- 
pend on the solutions its people will and can devise. 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


The treaty of peace with Japan was drafted by American off- 
cials in cooperation with the principal victorious powers friendly 
to the United States. It was signed at a conference at San Francisco 
on September 8, 1951. Neither the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment nor the People’s Republic of China were invited to attend 
the conference because the sponsoring powers could not agree on 
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which government should represent China. Nor was Italy invited, 
again because of disagreement among the sponsors. India, Burma 
and Yugoslavia declined to attend. The Soviet Union, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia came but did not sign the treaty. In all, 51 
states were present at the conference, and 48 signed. The treaty 
became effective upon the deposit of instruments of ratification on 
April 28, 1952, and on that date the Occupation came to an end. 

The peace treaty was not an over-all settlement. The Soviet 
Union remains in a state of war with Japan, as do some other 
states. Nevertheless, the terms of the treaty bind Japan with re- 
spect to those states which ratified the instrument. 

The treaty restored full sovereignty to Japan. Japanese terri- 
tory is limited to the four main islands and some adjacent minor 
islands. In its international relations Japan is committed to abide 
by the principles of the United Nations Charter. The treaty pro- 
vides that Japan should pay reparations. It is expected that the 
war-devastated countries, for example the Philippines, may send 
raw materials to Japan for processing and that the resulting 
manufactures will be regarded as reparations. 

On the day that the peace treaty was signed, Japan and the 
United States signed a security pact, under which Japan grants to 
this country the right to station land, sea and air forces on Japa- 
nese territory. Such forces are to be used for the maintenance of 
peace and security in the Far East and to provide Japan with 
security from attack. Japan is obliged not to grant similar rights 
to other nations without the consent of the United States. 

An administrative agreement signed by Japan and the United 
States on February 28, 1952 implements the security treaty and 
sets forth the arrangements under which this country is to main- 
tain bases in Japan. Jurisdiction over American armed forces is 
reserved to the United States. 

The result of the security treaty and of the administrative 
agreement is to tie Japan closely to the United States. During the 
Korean war American bases in Japan were used for the operations 
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connected with that conflict. The arrangement thus aligned Japan 
with the United States, which was engaged in a conflict against 
North Korea, then aided by the Chinese and Russian Communist 
regimes. By entering into these arrangements Japan ranged itself 
with the non-Communist nations in the cold war. For its part the 
United States has undertaken to rebuild a vanquished enemy into 
an ally in the cold war against the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
as well as Communist China. 
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Japan's Long-Term 
Problems 








POST-TREATY JAPAN FACES AND WILL CONTINUE TO FACE very diffi- 
cult problems. In some cases the answers can be worked out by 
the Japanese alone. Other problems can be solved only through 
action taken by other nations, notably the United States. 

One problem, which is both basic and of long standing, is the 
relationship between the size and rate of growth of the population 
and the country’s capacity to produce food with which to feed its 
people. Japan has too many people, living in too small an area, 
commanding too few resources. 


Too Many People 

During the latter half of the Tokugawa period the population 
of Japan remained stationary at about 30 million. After the Meiji 
Restoration came a rapid rise, as shown in the following table: 
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Lf eee . 33,000,000 1943 once 73,980,000 
LL ee 42,400,000 1944.00... 73,865,000 
|, ae 50,000,000 72,410,000 
Li) eee: . 54,134,000 1946................ 76,155,000 
1927 ...-css:un.. G10 10;000 RS 78,627,000 
J. Saeeneee 70,360,000 1948................ 80,697,000 

a... 81,910,000 
1940.00.00... 71,530,000 | re eee 83,034,000 
98 sconce Tp BOROUO LOS Lo. 84,020,000 
1942...... 73,590,000 i: Sa re 84,950,000 


During the immediate post-World War II years the population 
was swelled by the repatriation of over 5 million overseas na- 
tionals, including military personnel and civilians. In the same 
period came a rise in the birth rate and a slight decline in the 
death rate. In four years, 1945-1948, the population rose by almost 
7 million, an increase of 9 percent. Thereafter the rate of increase 
dropped, but the population has continued to grow at about 
1 million a year. In 1951 and 1952 there was a decline in the 
birth rate, but this was offset by a rise in life expectancy. On the 
basis of a minimum rate of increase, Japan’s population, it is esti- 
mated, will reach 100 million by 1970. If the rate of increase is 
above the minimum, that point will be reached at an earlier date. 


Too Little Food 


To feed even its prewar population Japan did not have enough 
land under cultivation. Today the situation is worse. About 17 
percent of the total area of the country can be cultivated. Fifteen 
million acres are under crops. The farm plots are small, the 15 
million acres being divided into some 100 million plots. These 
are farmed by 6 million families. The average farm is a trifle less 
than 2.5 acres. One-third of the families cultivate less than 1.2 
acres; one-third, from 1.2 to 2.4 acres; only 10 percent farm more 
than 5 acres. The agricultural experts of SCAP estimated that 
the 2.5-acre average holding is nearly 2 acres less than the amount 
of land necessary to make farming profitable. Virtually all farm 
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families must supplement farm income by working in factories or 
shops or by producing handicraft articles at home. 

Under the guidance of SCAP more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion acres were reclaimed and placed under cultivation; but there 
are definite limits to the amount of additional acreage that might 
economically be placed under cultivation. Better methods of cul- 
tivation and more adequate fertilization would increase the crop 
yield to some extent. More acreage might be made to produce two 
crops; but there are effective limits to any increase in production. 

Yet increased food supply is most urgently needed. Japan is 
now a large importer of food, particularly grains. These imports 
are a continuing drain on scarce foreign exchange. 


More Industrial Capacity Needed 
Not only does Japan have grave food problems. It also is still 
faced with the problem of increasing its industrial productive 
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capacity. In 1946 the Japanese economy was operating at one- 
third that of the 1932-36 level. Great strides were made during 
the Occupation in rebuilding industrial plants and in increasing 
production, but the need for further increases remains. Yet there 
is lack of risk capital in Japan for this purpose and little likeli- 
hood of foreigners investing large amounts. 

During the five years of the Occupation the Japanese economy 
was supported by the United States. We spent nearly $2 billion 
in helping to feed the people and help the economy. The con- 
siderable purchases of Japanese goods by American personnel for 
shipment to the United States was an additional aid. 


The ‘Dollar Gap’ 

As the Japanese productive capacity has increased, its export 
trade has risen; but there has also been a rise in imports. Japan 
has a deficit in its balance of payments, much of it representing 
a “dollar gap,” that is, a gap between Japan’s dollar balances 
earned by exports and its need to import goods for which it must 
pay in dollars. The problem of “imbalance” is made clear by the 
following table: 


JAPANESE TRADE (in thousands of dollars) 


Year Imports Exports Balance 

1948 $ 684,220 $ 258,271 $ —425,949 
1949 904,844 509,700 —395,144 
1950 966,946 820,187 —146,759 
1951 2,046,834 1,354,519 —692,315 
1952 Pee 2,028,163 1,272,915 —755,248 


Source: Japan, Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Foreign Trade of 
Japan, 1953 (Tokyo). 


Since July 1950 United States expenditures in Japan in con- 
nection with the hostilities in Korea, the maintenance of Ameri- 
can forces in Japan and the various aid programs in the Far East 
have helped to support Japan’s balance of payments. United 
States expenditures in Japan in 1952 (including personal expendi- 
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tures of American personnel) amounted to approximately $800 
million, which offset Japan’s merchandise trade deficit of that year. 

The end of hostilities in Korea causes concern to the Japanese. 
If United States procurement programs are seriously curtailed, 
the problem of a dollar shortage will develop. 

Despite the increase in industrial production and the increase 
in foreign trade, Japan’s standard of living is still below the pre- 
war level. The recovery in 1950 brought the living standard to 
75 percent of prewar, but it fell to 70 percent in 1951 and would 
have declined much further had it not been for American pro- 
curement. The Japanese know that the present economic situation 
is due to unusual circumstances which may come to an end. They 
are worried about the future when war supplies will not be pur- 
chased by the United States. 


Loss of Raw Materials 
In the prewar period the Japanese purchased raw materials in 
Manchuria and North China, produced in large part by Japanese- 
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owned enterprises at prices that were relatively low. These sources 
of raw materials have been denied Japanese industry since 1945. 
Consequently Japan has had to turn to other sources of supply, 
often the United States. This involves higher prices and addi- 
tional hauling costs. 


Loss of Markets 

The most serious obstacle to economic development is the loss 
of overseas markets. As the Japanese have increased their capacity 
to produce in the postwar years, they have encountered difficulties 
in Western markets. The British fear Japanese competition in 
cotton textiles and have taken steps to limit it. When tuna was 
shipped to the United States in significant volume, we imposed 


_ restrictions on its import. Such action can be expected wherever 


Japanese competition assumes significant proportions. 

The rise of nationalism throughout the world is resulting in 
the erection of walls against Japanese imports. The countries of 
Southeast Asia are endeavoring to build their own industries as 
rapidly as possible. For the Japanese this means not only compe- 
tition but exclusion. 

In cooperation with the United States and other countries of 
the free world, for political reasons arising from the cold war, 
Japan has imposed security export controls on its trade with main- 
land China. Japan’s controls are more restrictive than those im- 
posed by other industrial countries, excepting the United States 
and Canada. The restrictions have resulted in virtual cessation 
of trade between Japan and mainland China, causing a heavy 
loss of Japan’s traditional markets and sources of raw materials. 


Security Problems 

One of the most serious problems confronting Japan is that of 
security. Acting on the advice of General MacArthur, the Japanese 
included in their constitution a renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But they went much further and pro- 
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hibited the maintenance of land,.sea and air forces and denied 
to the government the “right of belligerency.” The Japanese peo- 
ple embraced the text of Article 9 of the constitution as a moral 
precept. They envisioned Japan as leading the movement toward 
universal disarmament and _ peace. 

With the Communist victory in China and the outbreak of war 
in Korea the political situation in the Far East changed markedly, 
and the United States became eager to have Japan put in a 
position to protect itself. When General MacArthur was obliged 
to utilize Occupation forces in the Korean conflict, Japan was left 
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without protection. The presence of Russian troops on Sakhalin 
and in the Kuriles made it imperative that troops be stationed in 
Japan. The maintenance of internal order required some kind of 
a military force. To meet this situation, SCAP requested the Japa- 
nese government to create a National Police Reserve. This force 
was created, and 75,000 men were recruited for a two-year period. 
Since then the total has been increased to 110,000 men, and in 
addition naval and air units have been added. The National 
Safety Force, as it is now Called, is technically not an army, but all 
recognize that it is the basic military organization around which 


an army can be built. 


To Arm or Not to Arm? 

There is great difference of opinion within Japan as to what 
policy should be pursued with respect to rearmament. Many 
believe Japan cannot afford an armed establishment of sufficient 
size to provide it with security and that the safest policy is not 
to rearm. For a variety of reasons popular sentiment is opposed 
to rearmament. Nevertheless, the United States has continued to 
press the Japanese government for an increase in the size of the 
security force. This is a crucial political issue which has been 
important in the last two general elections. It is so volatile an 
issue that it might easily cause the overthrow of Japanese gov- 
ernments. 

On the one hand there is a clear need for Japan to rearm for 
its own security. This will be a more pressing and immediate 
problem as the United States reduces the size of its own forces 
stationed in the country. On the other hand rearmament is a 
difficult political issue. To solve the problem Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida, leader of the Liberal party, took the initiative 
in negotiating an agreement with Mamoru Shigemitsu, president 
of the Progressive party—Japan’s second largest—regarding the 
rearmament program. On September 27, 1953 the two party lead- 
ers reached an agreement regarding a long-term defense plan to 
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cope with the gradual decrease of United States security forces 
stationed in Japan. They agreed that the two parties would seek 
to amend the 1947 constitution in such a way as to make armed 


forces legal. 


Nationalism and Communism 

Since the end of the Occupation there has been a marked growth 
of nationalist groups in Japan. Some of the old prewar patriotic 
groups have been revived, and new groups have been formed. 
The trend has not as yet reached important proportions, but a 
nationalist reaction is bound to come in Japan. It may be a new 
nationalism based on Japan’s culture; or nationalism may be 
captured by the militarist-minded and the chauvinist. The revival 
of reaction may become a troublesome problem for the Japanese. 

Much fear has been expressed about the rise of communism in 
Japan. In the 1949 election Communist candidates polled nearly 
10 percent of the vote; Communists were important in the labor 
unions; and the Communist party showed a striking increase in 
membership. But the Communist threat appears to have subsided. 
In the 1952 election the Communist candidates polled only 2.5 
percent of the vote. Almost all of the unions have purged them- 
selves of Communist leaders. But if the standard of living should 
fall, giving rise to economic trouble, communism may become 
one of Japan’s serious problems. 

It is not impossible that the ultranationalists and the Com- 
munists might join forces, and such a union would produce a 
real danger to democracy in Japan. 


Japanese-American Relations 

The attitude of the Japanese toward the United States is affected 
by the fact that the two countries are closely allied. Under rights 
granted in the security treaty, the United States maintains mili- 
tary, naval and air bases in Japan. Many Japanese feel that the 
existence of such bases on its territory constitutes a menace to 
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Japan. They reason that the Soviet Union must view such installa- 
tions as a threat and therefore must consider Japan an enemy. 
The Left-wing parties have utilized this argument effectively. 
Many leaders of Japanese thought are neutralists and believe that 
the security and well-being of Japan are best promoted if their 
country is not committed to either side. The security treaty is 
thus an issue in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

The administrative agreement, which granted to the American 
forces complete criminal jurisdiction over United States military 
and civilian personnel and their dependents, at one time threat- 
ened to create a difficult situation. On April 14, 1953 the Japa- 
nese government requested that the agreement be changed so that 
United States troops committing crimes off their reservations in 
Japan would be subject to the jurisdiction of Japanese courts. 
The jurisdiction requested is similar to that agreed to with the 
NATO countries. 


Jurisdiction Agreement 

On September 28 the United States and Japan signed an agree- 
ment, effective October 28, 1953, which gives Japan the primary 
right to try members of the United States military services for 
offenses committed off duty and off military reservations. The 
United States retains primary jurisdiction over other offenses 
and over the property or security of the United States. The agree- 
ment provides that the United States and Japan have concurrent 
jurisdiction over the American armed forces regarding offenses 
committed in Japan when these are punishable under both the 
laws of Japan and the United States Code of Military Justice. The 
government having the primary right of jurisdiction may waive it. 

The agreement guarantees to American personnel the rights 
accorded persons in the Japanese constitution. These are not the 
same rights guaranteed in United States courts. It should be noted 
that the rights set forth in our Code of Military Justice also 
differ from those guaranteed in nonmilitary courts. 
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EACH BLOCK REPRESENTS 7% OF JAPAN'S EXPORTS 


Japan and Southeast Asia 

Japan has not yet solved the problem of political relations with 
many peoples against whom it fought in the Pacific war. The 
Indonesians, the Vietnamese, the Filipinos and the Koreans are 
both fearful and distrustful of the Japanese. This has been mani- 
fest in many ways. The peace treaty signed with Japan was un- 
satisfactory to the countries of Southeast Asia. Japanese business- 
men have found it extremely difficult to do business in the area. 
Nor has the Japanese government found it easy to establish 
amicable relations with Dr. Syngman Rhee’s government in South 
Korea. The scars of the war persist. The question of reparations 
for war damage caused to Asian countries by Japanese conquest 
will continue to be a major problem for some time. 

The future of Japan will be determined in large part by the 
nature of its relations with the mainland of Asia. Since Japan is 
allied with and under the influence of the United States and since 
this country is engaged in conflict, both hot and cold, with Com- 
munist China, the relations between Japan and China are not at 
present on a basis which could promote the future interests of 
Japan. Tokyo’s problem is how to develop trade and better politi- 
cal relations with Communist China and at the same time con- 
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tinue its very necessary relations with the United States. This is 
a dilemma which the Japanese recognize but for which no solu- 
tion has as yet been found. 

Being allied with the United States, Japan is engaged in the 
cold war against the Soviet Union. Since the Kremlin controls 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles, both within a very short distance from 
the Japanese Islands, it is extremely important to Japan that 
relations with the U.S.S.R. be peaceful, if not cordial. The fact 
that the Soviet Union and Communist China have continued to 
retain prisoners of war taken at the time of the surrender has 
produced great bitterness and may have been a major cause for 
the decline of communism in Japan. Recently, however, several 
hundred prisoners were repatriated, and bitterness against Russia 


may consequently decrease. 


Whither Japan? 

The economic future of Japan unquestionably depends to a 
major degree on the development of trade with the China main- 
land. If the Peiping regime remains in control, Japan will have 
to decide whether or not to establish relations with Communist 
China. This could be done if Japan were free from the restricting 
influence of the United States. But Japan is committed to the 
West. In this ambivalent situation it experiences frustration and 
indecision. 

Will Japan continue to collaborate with the United States and 
the free world? The United States has endeavored to rebuild 
Japan as the bulwark against communism in the Far East. Under 
the conditions of the cold war and the facts of practical politics, 
Japan has become an ally of tlie West. It will continue to play 
that role if the condition of its economy permits; and the future 
economic position of Japan will depend in large part on policies 
pursued by the nations of the free world. Should its economic con- 
dition deteriorate to a serious extent, Japan might find it necessary 
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to look elsewhere for the trade opportunities which the relations 
with the free world have so far failed to produce. 

The Soviet Union has hitherto pursued a policy toward Japan 
which has precluded any rapprochement. Should Moscow so de- 
sire, it is in a position to give the Japanese an opportunity for 
more favorable trade and political relations with the Soviet Union 
and with Communist China. In the future the Kremlin may un- 
dertake to promote such relations. Should this happen, the Japa- 
nese would face a crucial and fateful choice between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist orbits. Again, the answer will be 
profoundly influenced by the condition of the Japanese economy 
at the time the choice becomes imperative. 

The United States should exert every effort to make certain 
that the nations of the free world grant to the Japanese the freest 
possible access to raw materials and markets so essential to their 
economic well-being. Given such access, the Japanese possess the 
ability to solve their own difficulties. The solution of the economic 
problem would produce a more stable internal political situation 
and would permanently link Japan to the free world. 














Talking It 
Over 








IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs 
Director, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


1 All films are 16mm. Filmstrips are 35mm. Addresses: International Film Founda- 
tion, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, New York; United World Films, 105 E. 106th 
St., New York 29, New York. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How Japan Developed 
The history of Japan is so different from that of the United 
States that many Americans have found it difficult to understand 
why the Japanese, on the eve of World War II, did not have 
democratic political institutions, a free enterprise economy and 
standards of living similar to our own. If we are to understand 
Japan in the future, we must acquire some knowledge of its past. 
What were the circumstances which produced in Japan feudal- 
ism, emperor-worship, an economy dominated by cartels, a mili- 
tary group with far-reaching influences? Were these circumstances 
due to peculiar characteristics of the Japanese people? to the coun- 
try’s geographic isolation? to the meagerness of its resources? or to 
other causes? 
READING REFERENCES 
Reischauer, E. O., Japan, Past and Present (New York, Knopf, 1947). 


Sansom, Sir George B., Japan in World History (New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1951). 


VISUAL AIDS 

Home Life and Social Customs of the Japanese. Sound; 37 min.; black and white; 
produced in 1945 by the U.S. Army. Distributed by United World Films. Portrays 
the struggle between ancient and modern ways of life, ancestral customs, for- 
malities of worship, recreation, business routines and educational training. 

Japan. 82 frames, black and white; produced in 1952 by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. Purchase price, $2.50. An excellent survey of 
the history and culture of Japan. Text on cach frame is adequate. 


2. The Impact of the West on Japan 

When Commodore Perry opened Japan to Western influence 
in 1854, the initial reaction of the Japanese was resistance against 
foreigners who were infringing on the country’s policy of exclu- 
sion. Once Japan had accepted the idea of contacts with the West 
it lost little time in copying many of the political, economic and 
military features of the Western nations. 








How did relations with the Western world affect Japan? Were 
the changes introduced since 1854 surface changes only, or did 
they alter the fundamental character and structure of Japanese 
society? In what respects did the Japanese maintain their own 
way of life while imitating Western ways? How was it possible 
that after years of relations with the United States, Britain, Ger- 
many, the Japanese leaders based their policy of conquest on the 
slogan, ‘Asia for the Asians’’? 


READING REFERENCES 


Clyde, Paul H., The Far East: A History of the West in Eastern Asia (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1952). 

Reischauer, E. O., The United States and Japan (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1952). 

Sansom, Sir George B., The Western World and Japan (New York, Knopf, 1950). 


3. The Expansion of Japan 

From their congested island home, poorly endowed with the 
food and raw materials necessary for a modern industrial econo- 
my, the Japanese, at the end of the 19th century, started out on a 
course of conquest and territorial expansion which ended half a 
century later with their unconditional surrender on board the 
U.S.S. Missouri in 1945. 


What were the objectives of Japan’s militarists in the 1890's? 
In the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5? In World War I? In the 
Sino-Japanese war of the 1930's? In World War II? Did the Japa- 
nese primarily seek markets for their goods? Sources of raw ma- 
terials? Outlets for their growing population? Strategic positions? 
Do you think some or all of Japan’s objectives were justifiable in 
view of its internal conditions? Could Japan have achieved any 
or all of these objectives without resort to war? 


READING REFERENCES 


Cameron, M., Mahoney, T. H. D. and McReynolds, G. E., China, Japan and the Powers 
(New York, Ronald Press, 1952). 


Reischauer, Japan, Past and Present (cited) and The United States and Japan (cited). 
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VISUAL AIDS 

Educational System of Japan. Sound; 36 min.; black and white; produced in 1945 by 
the U.S. Army. Distributed by United World Films. Shows how the prewar 
Japanese government exploited education by making use of all subjects taught 
for indoctrinating the people with extreme nationalist feelings. 

Government of Japan. Sound; 19 min.; black and white; produced in 1945 by the 
U.S. Army. Distributed by United World Films. Composed of captured and 
prewar Japanese movies, the film depicts the nature of Japan’s government and 
the filial devotion demanded by both the emperor and the state. 

Ever since Japan emerged from seclusion to the world scene it 
has been in conflict with, or has challenged, its Far Eastern neigh- 
bors—China, Russia and Korea; and from time to time it has 
turned for aid against one or more of these neighbors to the 
Western nations—Britain, Germany, the United States. 

What have been the main causes of controversy between Japan 
and China? between Japan and Russia? How has Japan treated 
Korea? Formosa? What has been the role of Britain, Germany 


and the United States in Far Eastern affairs since 1890? 


READING REFERENCES 
Cameron and others, China, Japan and the Powers (cited). 
Clyde, The Far East: A History of the West in Eastern Asta (cited). 


4. Japan in World War Il 


In the autumn of 1941 Japan seemed on the verge of conquering 
most of Asia and ousting the white man from the Asian mainland. 

Why did Japan fail to achieve its aim? How did it come to 
attack the United States at Pearl Harbor? What was Japan’s mili- 
tary record in World War II? 

What were the circumstances that brought about Japan's de- 
feat and surrender? Did use of the atomic bomb by the United 
States determine the outcome of the war? If so, in what way? 


READING REFERENCES 
Feis, Herbert, The Road to Pearl Harbor (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1950). 
Grew, Joseph C., The Turbulent Era (New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1952, 2 vols.). 
Kase, Toshikazu, Journey to the Missouri (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
1950). 
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5. The Occupation of Japan 

Acting on behalf of the Allied nations, the United States occu- 
pied Japan and made a determined effort to democratize the 
country by changing its political, economic and social institutions. 

How did the American Occupation authorities carry out their 
task? Did they improve conditions in Japan? leave them more or 
less as they were before World War II? lay the ground for future 
changes? 

Were American Occupation policies affected by concern for 
Japan’s welfare? for American security? or both? 


READING REFERENCES 

Fearey, Robert A., The Occupation of Japan, Second Phase: 1948-50 (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1950). 

Martin, Edwin M., The Allied Occupation of Japan (Palo Alto, Stanford University 
Press, 1948). 

SCAP, Selected Data on the Occupation of Japan (Tokyo, 1950). 


VISUAL AIDS 


Japanese Family. Sound; 23 min.; black and white; produced in 1950 by Julien Bryan. 
Distributed by International Film Foundation. The story of the Kawai family, 
silk weavers, of Kyoto, Japan. Includes work at the looms, preparation of meals, 
children doing homework, visiting a beautiful park and watching a puppet 
show, and the preparations and observance of a Japanese New Year’s celebration 
by the entire family. Accompanied by authentic Japanese music performed on 
native instruments. 

We The Japanese People. Sound; 25 min.; black and white; produced in 1952 by 
the U.S. government. Distributed by United World Films. Prepared for civilian 
use in Japan, the film shows the many democratic principles which the Japanese 
people have adopted with the assistance of the United States. 


6. The Political Outlook in Japan 

Japan’s post-World War II constitution, framed under the 
supervision of the Occupation, was intended to create the founda- 
tion for political democracy. 

Has the constitution achieved this purpose? What is the role of 
political parties in Japan? Of labor unions? Is there an effective 
public opinion? How does it make itself heard? 

Is Japan faced by the danger of a return to Fascist-militarist 
ideas? How strong is communism in Japan? 
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READING REFERENCES 

Bisson, T. A., Prospects for Democracy in Japan (New York, Macmillan, 1948). 

fRorton, Hugh, editor, Japan (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1951). 

Colbert, Evelyn S., Left Wing in Japanese Politics (New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1952). 

McNelly, T., American Influence and Japan’s No-War Constitution,” Political Science 
Quarterly, December 1952, pp. 589-98. 

Scalapino, R. A., “Politics and Public Opinion in Japan,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
March 15, 1951, pp. 2-11. 

SCAP, Political Reorientation of Japan (Washington, 1950, 2 vols.). 

Hew” oDpygat a. wd Unt ? 
7. Japan's Economic Problems : 


No matter how hard the Japanese may try to democratize their 
institutions, they continue to be faced with the grave questions 
of how to equate their limited resources with a growing popula- 
tion and where to find markets for their manufactured goods. 

What steps can Japan take to check its population growth? What 
can Japan do to increase its food production? In what areas of 
the world can it hope to sell its goods? Will the United States in 
the future offer a larger market for Japanese exports? Or will 
Japan find it necessary to trade with mainland China and Russia 
in order to survive? Why does Britain oppose Japanese exports? 


READING REFERENCES 

Borton, Japan (cited). 

“China Trade Tempts Japan Again,” Business Week, August 22, 1953, pp. 100-101. 

Cohen, Jerome B., Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction (Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949). 

“Japan: A Tough Competitor—British Survey,” Business Week, July 18, 1953, p. 112. 

Jessup, A. W., “Three Cracks in Nippon’s Economy,” UN World, February 1953, 
pp. 44-47. 

SCAP, A Report on Japanese Natural Resources (Tokyo, 1949, 2 vols.). 

Smythe, H. H., “Will Japan Bow to the East?”” UN World, September 1953, pp. 38-42. 

Takahashi, R., “Trade Policies of the New Japan,” Foreign Affairs, January 1952, 
pp. 389-97. 


8. Will Japan Turn West or East? 

An Asian nation which in 1939-1945 was proclaiming ‘Asia 
for the Asians,” Japan is torn between the Western world and 
its ties with the peoples of the Far East. 


Which of these two worlds will it choose in case of a showdown 
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between the West and the Communist nations? If Japan rearms, 
will it return to militarism and resume its previous policy of 
expansion? Or will it become a staunch ally of the United States? 


READING REFERENCES 

Ball, W. M., Japan: Enemy or Ally? (New York, John Day, 1949). 

Emeny, Brooks, “U.S. and Japanese Public Opinion,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 15, 1953. 

Hsu, C. Y., “Japan: A Progress Report,” Current History, September 1951, pp. 137-42. 
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Library Exhibit Project 


Working in conjunction with the Town Art Club and Great 
Books Reading Club, plan a cultural exhibit on Japan for display 
in the local public and/or school library. Examples of Japanese 
paintings, table models of Japanese architecture and gardens, 
collections of Japanese stamps, selections of Japanese literature, 
Japanese dolls and so on can all be decoratively set up. 

During the period of the exhibit, reading lists of Japanese 
literature and books about Japan that can be obtained in the 
local public or school library can be made available for distribu- 
tion to classes and club groups for discussion and panel programs. 

A film-showing on Japan may be scheduled for an evening 
program at the library while the exhibit is on display. 
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The Foreign Policy Association ... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American‘ policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write .. . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 




















The Headline Series 


Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 
China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Europe's Quest for Unity 

What the Arabs Think 

The Economy of Spain 

Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 
The Armed Road to Peace 

Africa: New Crises in the Making 
The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
The UN: How and When It Works 
Psychological Warfare 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy 
Germany: Promise and Perils 


France: Setting or Rising Star 


. and many other titles 




















FOREIGN POLICY 


In the next issue 


Canada: A 


Great Small Power 


by Mason Wade and Tom Twitty 
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